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intended to be permanent. Philip was already procur-
ing support by treaties with his greater vassals and his
lesser neighbours, such as Peter, count of Tonnerre and
Auxerre, and the fickle Baldwin, count of Flanders and
Hainauit, who had not long before taken the town of S.
Omer.
Philip had made peace with the pope : he took back
his wife Ingeborgis. Thus this time, says Rigord, he
escaped from the hands of the Eomans. He now
received John in Paris with ostentation, and with every
appearance of friendship, in spite of that king's outrage in
marrying Isabel of Angouleme, whose angry betrothed,
Hugh of la Marche, was soon to throw himself on
Philip's side in the struggle. He knew how to treat the
idle voluptuary who now held the sceptre of Henry H.
John was lodged in the king's own palace, and all the
king's wines, says Rigord, were set before him and his
men; precious gifts too, gold, silver, and raiment,
Spanish destriers, palfreys, and other rich presents did
King Philip freely give to the English monarch, and so
he returned well pleased to his own land.
The peace was of short duration. John was goading
the barons of Poitou to fury. They appealed to Philip.
He was now strong enough to try a fall with the
Angevin. Agnes of Meran was dead. Her children
had been legitimatised by the pope. Ingeborgis had
been taken back. There was peace with Rome, and the
barons were beginning to recognise the power of the
throne.
On March 25, 1202, Philip ordered John to give up
to Arthur all his French fiefs. The demand was met by
a refusal Then the English king was summoned to
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